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Background 


A  series  of  regional  community  dialogues,  hosted  by  Alberta  Education  in  support  of  the  Inspiring 
Education:  A  Dialogue  with  Albertans  initiative,  were  held  across  the  province  between  April  and 
June,  2009.  The  outcomes  for  the  Inspiring  Education:  A  Dialogue  with  Albertans  initiative 
included; 


•  Broader  public  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  education  in  Albertans'  lives,  and  how 
education  is  increasingly  the  basis  of  a  prosperous  society  and  economy; 

•  A  broadly  accepted  long-term  vision  for  education  in  Alberta;  and 

•  A  policy  framework  which  describes  the  overall  direction,  principles  and  long-term  goals 
for  the  delivery  of  education  in  Alberta. 

The  community  dialogues  generated  sets  of  data  from  across  the  province  that  will  help  to  inform 
Alberta  Education's  policy  development  work  in  this  area.  The  data  sets  from  the  10  public 
conversations  (held  in  Bonnyville,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Fort  McMurray,  Grande  Prairie, 
Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat  and  Red  Deer)  are  currently  online  at  www.inspirinqeducation.alberta.ca. 
Researchers  Lisa  Given,  Ph.D.,  and  Hedy  Bach,  Ph.D.,  were  contracted  by  Alberta  Education  to 
conduct  analysis  of  some  of  the  data  collected  during  these  public  conversations.  The  10  events 
featured  facilitated  round-table  discussions  on  relevant  topics.  In  these  discussions,  participants 
were  asked  to  reflect  on  three  key  questions:  1)  What  are  your  hopes,  dreams  and  aspirations  for 
your  children,  grandchildren  and  future  generations?;  2)  As  we  look  into  and  envision  the  future, 
what  kind  of  world  do  we  want  and  how  is  learning  in  Alberta  supporting  that  vision?;  and,  3) 
Twenty  years  from  now,  how  would  you  describe  an  educated  citizen?  The  purpose  of  these 
conversations  was  to  call  upon  Albertans  "to  articulate  their  vision  for  learning  in  Alberta,  by 
reflecting  and  sharing  on  [these]  questions"  (Facilitators'  Guide).  This  report  presents  analysis  of 
some  of  the  emerging  issues  gathered  during  these  discussions.1 


1  See  Appendix  1  for  details  on  the  data  analysis  process  used  to  create  this  report. 
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Results  of  Analysis 


The  discussions  revolved,  primarily,  around  three  key  points  of  focus:  1)  reflections  on  the  current 
state  of  education;  2)  ideas  for  the  future,  in  the  development  of  educational  priorities;  and,  3) 
issues  that  will  shape  the  success/failure  of  the  future  of  education  in  the  province.  The  following 
sections  report  on  results  in  these  three  areas.  First,  individuals'  perspectives  on  the  Inspiring 
Education  dialogue  process  are  presented,  alongside  participants'  views  on  the  nature  of 
education,  including  issues  related  to  academic  success.  Second,  the  role  of  key  stakeholders  is 
examined,  including  parents,  family,  community,  students  and  teachers. 

Public  Engagement  &  Educational  Change  in  Alberta 

Participants,  across  the  province,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  community  conversations  to 
reflecting  on  the  nature  of  change  for  Alberta's  education  system.  Participants  noted  the  many 
challenges  involved  in  implementing  change  in  education,  while  reflecting  on  the  current  state  of 
educational  priorities  and  practices  in  the  province. 

Reflecting  on  the  "Inspiring  Education"  Process  &  the  Need  for 
Change 

Many  participants  discussed  the  experience  of  being  involved  in  Inspiring  Education's  community- 
based,  consultative  process  and  being  asked  to  examine  Alberta's  education  system  and  learning 
needs  for  the  future.  Participants  noted  a  general  "sense  of  optimism  for  the  potential  to 
change"2  and  that  the  process  itself  could  lead  participants  to  think  in  "an  optimistic,  inspired 
way."  However,  as  the  conversations  explored  issues  related  to  educational  priorities  for  the  past, 
present  and  future,  a  number  of  challenges  and  concerns  were  raised  with  respect  to  how  best  to 
proceed  in  embarking  on  changing  education  in  Alberta.  One  of  the  challenges  raised,  for 
example,  was  how  best  to  honour  the  past  and  existing  traditions,  while  embracing  innovation 
and  change  that  is  needed  for  the  present  and  future.  As  one  participant  noted  "We  want 
change,  but  also  to  hold  onto  the  past."  However,  there  was  a  clear  acknowledgement  that  "there 
is  a  gap  between  what  we  have  and  what  we  believe  we  need  for  the  future"  in  education.  To 
bridge  that  gap,  participants  noted  the  importance  of  "building  on  what  we  have  learned"  in 
education,  to  foster  innovation  and  positive  change.  Also,  many  participants  noted  that  change 
can  also  be  very  difficult  for  people  and  for  organizations,  which  can  lead  to  a  stifling  of  new 
ideas. 

Exploring  the  Elements  of  Successful  Learning  Practices 

Participants  discussed  a  number  of  factors  that  can  lead  to  (or  away  from)  success  in  curricular 
design  and  implementation,  as  well  as  in  the  achievement  of  educational  goals.  First,  the  breadth 
of  the  curriculum  was  a  key  point  of  discussion  across  the  province.  Participants  noted  the 
value  of  covering  "the  basics"  in  education  (i.e.,  "reading,  writing,  arithmetic"),  often  reflecting  on 
their  own  learning  experiences  in  years  past.  As  one  participant  noted,  for  example,  education 
should  be  about  "coming  down  to  the  very  basics  -  very  simple,  down-to-earth,  common  sense; 
basic,  fundamental  learning  beginnings  -  not  high-tech."  However,  despite  this  particular  desire  to 
keep  a  low-tech  focus  in  education,  overall  there  was  an  overwhelming  call  for  Alberta  to 
embrace  technology  in  constructive  and  forward-thinking  ways.  Many  other  participants 
mentioned  the  ubiquity  of  cell  phones,  the  internet,  distance  learning  tools,  social  networking 


2  Bolding  is  used  throughout  the  report  to  highlight  specific  themes,  examples  and  quotes  that  illustrate  key  concepts 
addressed  in  each  section 
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websites,  and  other  innovative  technologies  for  learning  that  must  be  integrated  into  Alberta's 
approach  to  education.  Ensuring  student  access  to  these  technologies  was  also  raised  as  a  key 
factor  in  ensuring  that  Alberta's  approach  to  technology  in  learning  will  be  implemented  in 
equitable  and  diverse  ways. 

In  addition  to  discussing  priorities  and  needs  for  education  across  the  province,  in  both  rural  and 
urban  settings,  participants  also  framed  their  discussions  in  a  broader,  national  and  global 
context.  At  times,  the  discussion  was  decidedly  local  in  nature,  as  individuals  reflected  on  the 
need  to  connect  schools  with  community  organizations  and  businesses,  or  other  strategies  to 
move  learning  beyond  the  formal  classroom  experience.  At  other  times,  participants  noted  the 
value  of  preparing  students  for  careers  in  the  global  marketplace.  To  that  end,  there  was  a 
recognition  that  curricular  imperatives  must  move  beyond  the  basics,  to  embrace  a  more  diverse 
and  inclusive  array  of  topics,  issues  and  points  of  focus.  A  number  of  participants  noted  the 
value  of  "art,  drama,  recreation,  outside  of  academics"  for  well-rounded  student  learning.  Others 
noted  the  importance  of  transferable  skills,  to  prepare  students  for  the  future.  As  one  participant 
noted,  "you  don't  know  what  the  future  holds;"  one  key  strategy,  then,  is  to  focus  on  the 
"processing  tools  for  learning,  to  analyze  and  be  critical  thinkers,  because  content  will  change." 

For  this  vision  of  education  to  be  realized,  participants  also  noted  the  need  for  flexibility  in  our 
approach  to  education.  As  well,  resources  and  funding  are  central  to  the  ability  to  provide  the 
infrastructure,  support  and  expertise  needed  to  create  positive  learning  environments.  As  one 
individual  noted,  "the  problem  for  teachers  and  parents  and  students  is  that  sometimes  we  don't 
have  the  resources  to  do  the  job  that  we  need."  In  addition,  participants  noted  many  of  the  more 
intangible  elements  of  positive  learning  environments  that  need  to  be  present  for  education  to 
succeed;  these  include  the  "relational"  nature  of  learning,  the  "joy"  and  "passion"  that  is  needed  to 
"raise  the  curiosity"  of  children.  Participants  also  noted  the  diverse  nature  of  learning  outcomes, 
such  as  preparing  students  for  university,  for  further  technical  training,  or  to  pursue  the  "many 
other  places  to  go"  after  high  school.  Overall,  then,  participants  noted  a  need  for  balance  between 
content,  tools  and  the  nature  of  learning  environments,  to  lead  students  to  be  successful 
members  of  society  in  future,  no  matter  the  challenges  and  new  ways  of  working  that  they  might 
face.  Participants  also  discussed  those  attributes  of  learning  that  must  be  addressed  by  any 
educational  system.  They  described  learning  as  a  lifelong  endeavour  that  occurs  throughout 
each  day;  here,  learning  is  not  bounded  by  the  walls  of  a  classroom,  but  involves  the  community, 
the  family,  work  environments,  and  all  other  social  contexts.  As  one  participant  said  "we  don't 
learn  just  from  9:00  to  3:00."  Others  noted  the  importance  of  extracurricular  activities  in  the 
learning  process,  including  "art,  drama,  recreation  outside  of  academics."  Participants  also  noted 
the  value  of  preparing  students  for  university,  but  also  for  careers  in  the  trades  or  for  other 
pursuits.  As  one  individual  stated  "We  do  not  know  the  jobs  our  grandkids  will  have!" 


Primary  Stakeholders'  Roles  in  Contributing  to  the 
Future  of  Education 

Participants  stated  that,  currently,  many  individuals,  groups  and  organizations  play  key  roles  in 
students'  educational  experiences.  The  participants  noted  that  these  stakeholders  must  continue 
to  be  involved  in  the  learning  enterprise;  however,  some  evolution  in  these  roles  may  be 
warranted. 


Role  of  the  Family  &  the  Community 

Participants  also  noted  the  importance  -  and  the  ubiquity  -  of  family  members  and  community 
organizations  in  shaping  students'  experiences.  They  noted  the  importance  of  including  children, 
themselves,  in  dialogue  about  the  evolution  of  education  and  engaging  students  in  decision- 
making processes.  One  individual  wondered  "Where's  the  student  in  this  picture?"  Participants 
described  education  as  needing  to  be  driven  by  solid  collaboration  between  "educators,  parents 
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and  community,  and  children/  students."  The  role  of  family  was  described  as  "inter- 
generational,''  involving  not  only  parents,  but  also  siblings,  grandparents,  family  friends  and 
community  elders.  As  one  person  noted  "not  everything  is  rocket  science  and  we  draw  things 
from  our  elders  and  heritage."  However,  even  the  involvement  of  family  members  is  not  the  same 
for  all  children;  as  one  participant  stated  "Families  that  have  a  grandparent  who  are  available  to 
children  are  great  but  there  are  lot  of  families  who  don't  have  a  grandparent  available."  This  same 
individual  noted  the  value  of  "extended  families"  and  "community"  in  shaping  children's 
education.  The  concept  of  community  was  also  multi-faceted,  with  references  to  churches, 
businesses  and  other  community  organizations.  Parental  involvement  in  schools  was  another 
important  topic  raised  in  the  sessions,  examining  both  the  state  of  current  and  future  involvement. 
As  one  person  said  "A  good  parent  is  the  best  teacher  (e.g.,  social  skills);  a  lot  of  stay-at-home 
moms  do  a  lot  of  volunteering  in  the  schools,  being  involved  as  an  aide,  looking  after  groups  and 
clubs  after  school,  they  are  losing  their  "not  valued"  title."  In  the  end,  participants  noted  that  we 
"need  to  have  parent  and  community  involvement  in  the  schools.  It  takes  a  village  to  raise  a 
child."  As  another  individual  noted,  education  should  be  about  "building  relationships; 
collaborative  work  in  its  best  sense  with  parents  and  teachers  and  trustees  and  everyone  working 
together." 

Teachers  &  the  Teaching  Profession 

Participants  acknowledged  the  central  role  and  expertise  of  educators  in  the  learning  process, 
both  in  the  classroom  and  in  terms  of  directing  the  broader  educational  enterprise.  Concerns 
were  expressed  for  teachers'  own  needs,  noting  the  importance  of  support  for  teachers  in  the 
creation  of  an  effective  education  system.  As  one  person  noted  "I  know  teachers  who  have  had  to 
stop  teaching  because  of  the  stress."  Others  noted  systemic  problems  within  the  system, 
including  "cut  backs,"  "larger  classrooms,"  a  "lack  of  support,  lack  of  funding"  and  a  need  to 
"support  the  teachers  [so  that]  teachers  can  support  the  students."  Some  participants  did  express 
concerns  with  teacher  preparation,  with  teachers'  abilities  "to  keep  up  to  date  with  all  the 
changes,"  and  with  the  lack  of  a  mechanism  for  students  to  evaluate  their  teachers.  As  one 
individual  noted  "in  post-secondary  [classrooms  students]  evaluate  the  teachers;  that's  what  the 
focus  is  supposed  to  be!"  Others  noted  concerns  for  "teacher  retention,"  "burnout,"  and  the  need 
for  ways  to  reward  and  recognize  "teacher  excellence."  They  noted  that  "teachers  are  not 
respected  in  salaries  and  working  conditions,  which  means  they  cannot  do  their  job  well."  Despite 
these  challenges,  participants  also  discussed  teachers'  desires  to  implement  innovation  in  the 
school  system  and  work  towards  positive  change.  As  one  individual  remarked: 

I  think  there  is  a  desire  to  go  further  with  the  teaching,  to  go  more  in-depth,  I  sense 
that  desire  there,  to  take  the  curriculum  and  teach  it  further.  I  think  there  is  that 
desire  from  educators  to  be  able  to  do  more...  I  think  a  lot  of  these  teachers  wish 
they  could  do  more. 

Analysis  Summary 

Overall,  the  dataset  related  to  the  vision  for  the  future  of  education  points  to  a  number  of  key 
themes  that  emerged  during  participants'  discussions.  Participants  identified  the  key  roles  played 
by  primary  (i.e.,  teachers;  students;  parents;  school  boards;  government)  and  secondary  (i.e., 
community  members;  post-secondary  institutions)  educational  stakeholders  in  Alberta. 
Participants  also  identified  a  number  of  factors  that  influence  educational  success,  from  support 
for  teachers,  to  the  need  to  involve  children  in  discussions  about  the  evolution  of  education.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  report  documents  the  issues  and  topics  raised  by  participants 
themselves.  The  qualitative  analysis  presented  here  is  descriptive,  not  interpretive;  therefore,  the 
report  reflects  what  Albertans  said  about  the  future  of  education  in  the  province. 
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Additional  Information 


The  results  of  this  data  analysis  were  shared  with  Alberta  Education,  the  Inspiring  Education 
Steering  Committee  and  relevant  stakeholders  engaged  in  Inspiring  Education:  A  Dialogue  for 
Albertans.  For  more  information  on  Inspiring  Education  and  the  results  from  these  dialogues, 
please  see  www.inspirinqeducation.alberta.ca.  The  "What  We  Heard"  section  contains  the 
summary  reports  and  notes  for  the  10  public  conversations  held  in  the  spring  the  research  reports 
from  the  spring  conversations  and  the  fall  Forum.  They  can  be  found  at  the  following  address: 
http://www.inspirinqeducation.alberta.caAA/hatWeHeard/tabid/94/Default.aspx. 


Appendix  1 :  Data  Analysis  Process 

The  analysis  was  completed  using  an  inductive,  grounded  theory  approach,  where  core  themes 
are  identified  as  they  emerge  from  the  data.  The  individual  "value"  datasets  were  reviewed 
independently;  then,  initial  emergent  themes  were  compared  across  the  datasets  (e.g.,  where 
"fairness"  was  linked  to  "opportunity")  to  ensure  a  thorough  analysis  of  cross-cutting  themes.  This 
type  of  thematic  analysis  allows  for  the  identification  of  "core"  themes  (i.e.,  where  there  is  a  major 
saturation  -  or  overwhelming  agreement  -  on  the  concepts  identified)  and  of  "common"  themes 
(i.e.,  minor  saturation).  This  also  allows  for  an  analysis  of  anomalies  -  themes  that  are 
mentioned  less  often,  but  provide  a  glimpse  into  alternate  views,  counter-examples  and  individual 
cases.  In  qualitative  analysis,  these  latter  themes  are  examined  alongside  the  "core"  and 
"common"  themes,  to  provide  insight  into  the  individualized  needs  of  participants.  Unlike 
quantitative  analysis,  these  themes  are  not  treated  as  "outliers"  that  are  removed  from  the  results; 
rather,  these  "hidden  gems"  often  point  to  areas  of  concern,  caution  or  positive  attributes  to  be 
highlighted,  particularly  when  results  are  intended  to  inform  policy  decisions. 

Qualitative  analysis  focuses,  first,  on  the  coding  and  classification  of  themes  emerging  from  the 
data.  Once  that  work  is  complete,  analysis  can  then  move  to  a  more  in-depth  examination  of  the 
results,  including  the  creation  of  models  and  advanced  modes  of  representation  of  the  data. 
Researchers  use  a  variety  of  methods  to  complete  their  initial  analysis  (of  the  type  represented  in 
this  report).  Some  scholars  code  transcripts  by  hand,  using  physical  markers  (e.g.,  sticky  notes, 
highlighters,  organizational  binders,  whiteboards)  to  note  common  themes;  others  use  computer 
software  packages  to  facilitate  the  analysis  (including  Microsoft  Office  products,  wikis,  as  well  as 
proprietary  qualitative  data  management  software).  For  this  project,  given  the  timelines  involved 
in  the  completion  of  initial  analysis,  Word's  "track  changes"  features  were  used  to  facilitate 
analysis.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  intellectual  work  involved  in  the  coding  process  is 
the  same,  regardless  of  the  tool  used  to  facilitate  this  work.  As  both  authors  of  this  report  teach 
graduate-level  courses  in  research  methods  and  give  workshops  regularly  on  coding  and 
analysis,  the  results  presented  here  are  based  on  the  authors'  expertise  in  these  areas. 

For  further  information  on  the  intellectual  coding  process  that  informs  this  report,  please  see  Dr. 
Given's  award-winning  paper  (co-authored  by  Dr.  Hope  Olson),  "Knowledge  organization  in 
research:  A  conceptual  model  for  organizing  data,"  Library  and  Information  Science  Research  25 
(2003),  157-176 
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